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a small fire was burning in the grate. The door of the room having been shut for some time, he found the temperature, shown by a thermometer placed a few inches above the floor, to be 56° F.; while the temperature at the top of a bookcase a little below the ceiling was 72°, and so the difference of temperature between the floor and the ceiling was no less than 16° F. The door of the room was then left wide open for an hour and a half, and the temperatures were observed at the same two places, and found to be, near the floor 52°, and near the ceiling 73°, so that the difference now was increased to 21° and the keeping of the door open had been quite ineffective in cooling the air of the apartment near the ceiling. The air near the ceiling had, indeed, risen in temperature by 1° during the hour and a half when the door was left open. This was sufficient proof that no satisfactory ventilation of a sitting-room with gas lights on a winter evening is attainable by widely opening the door. But, besides, it is to be observed that, when the door is wide open, a cold current of air flows in along the floor, while warm air passes outwards by the upper part of the doorway, and thus people's feet are kept cold by the fresh air, of which they get a very insufficient supply to breathe. This can readily be observed by standing in the open doorway of a warmed sitting-room, and holding a burning taper in the hand at different heights successively, when the blowing of the flame will show the motion of the air very clearly and convincingly.
Professor Thomson mentioned the well-known ventilator introduced by Dr Arnott, which is adapted for drawing into the chimney hot and vitiated air from the upper part of the room. He did not, however, much approve of the principle of that kind of ventilator, because he preferred the principle of scouring out the heated air from the upper part of the room by introducing the fresh air there. He recommended strongly, however, the use, whenever practicable, of chimney pipes for leading the products of combustion of the gas flames to the chimney of the fireplace. These chimney pipes, on account of danger of fire and for some other reasons, ought by no means to be placed for concealment from view between the ceiling of the apartment and the floor of the room above, but they ought to be made ornamental, or as little unsightly as possible, and conducted close below the ceiling without touching it, or in any other suitable situation free from danger of setting fire to the house.